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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


MOVING AHEAD 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Today, June 7, we received some very good news. The 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee reported favor- 
ably S. 1760 (the Air Line Safety Act which is being 
sponsored by the Air Line Pilots Association) and S. 2, 
which is being sponsored by the air carriers. S. 2 has to 
do with the regulation of the transportation of passengers 
and property by air carriers operating in interstate, over- 
seas, or foreign commerce. 

When S. 2 first made its appearance it did not have a 
labor section. This was not difficult to understand, know- 
ing of the strenuous activities of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation in opposition to the inclusion of a pilots’ section in 
S. 2 similar to section 13 of the present Air Mail Law. 

It is strange indeed that in some quarters constant 

efforts are still being made to obtain the right to operate 
without any restraints guaranteeing fair and reasonable 
wage and working conditions to pilots and other em- 
ployees. And, when air transportation labor demands a 
square deal, the moans and groans of big interests can be 
heard to the far corners of the land. 
The inclusion of an effective, clean-cut and enforceable 
labor section in S. 2 is to the lasting credit of Senator Pat 
McCarran, author of both S. 2 and S. 1760, and to the 
staunch legislators who made up the subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee which held public 
hearings on these measures. 

The members of the Senate subcommittee which han- 
dled this legislation are: Harry S. Truman, Missouri 
(Chairman); James J. Davis, Pennsylvania; Warren R. 
Austin, Vermont; Vic Donahey, Ohio; H. H. Schwartz, 
Wyoming. 

The constructive and far-sighted attitude of this sub- 
committee is eloquently expressed in the following excerpt 
from its report on S. 2: 

The ultimate objective of the entire program is a system of coor- 
dinated transportation of the nation which will supply the most 
efficient means of transport and furnish service as cheaply as is con- 
sistent with fair treatment of labor and with earnings which will sup- 
port adequate credit and the ability to expand as need develops and 
to take advantage of all improvements of the art. 

Air line pilots will always remember that these men 
stood firm against attempts of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, headed by Colonel Gorrell, to prevent the inclusion of 
a proper labor section in S. 2, thereby nullifying the wage 
and working condition protection extended to them by 
Congress under the provisions of the present Air Mail Law. 

It is also fitting and proper to express appreciation to 
Senator Robert F. Wagner for the splendid interest evi- 
denced by him when the labor section was being consid- 
ered, 

The pilots hope that when S. 2 and S. 1760 reach the 
floor of Congress they will pass, because the regulation 
of air transportation, both from a point of safety and 
nroper economic control, presents a situation so grave that 
it needs immediate attention and demands a remedy. 
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CAPTAIN YOUNGS 
VACATIONS IN STATES 





BY PILOT H. J. CHASE 
Council No. 37—P. A. A. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Sorry the news from Rio during 
the last few months has been so 
sadly neglected, but we do have a 
few alibis, the biggest being the 
the fact that Captain Youngs (our 
able scribe) and his Senora took 
themselves off to the States for a 
vacation. We understand the trip 
was a very pleasant one, and from 
all accounts and rumors his golf 
game must have improved (if pos- 
sible). He must have picked up a 
few more “golf bugs” during his 
stay in Miami, since a week or so 
after his return to Rio he played 
in a tournament — a three-day 
tournament of constant rain—and 
we feel sure that if he hadn’t been 
a “licensed boat pilot”? he never 
could have navigated the course. 


Harts Sail for Europe 


Two-month vacations are float- 
ing around down here this year— 
and how they are welcomed after 
a three-year period of foreign duty 
—Captain and Mrs. Hart left for 
Europe a few days ago — aboard 
an Italian liner sailing direct from 
Rio de Janeiro to Italy. They as- 
sured us, however, that regardless 
of what might happen to them in 
Europe they would NOT be in 
England during the Coronation 
festivities. This, no doubt, due to 
their memories of Carnaval here in 
Rio this last February. Carnaval in 
South America is really some- 
thing! The entire populace prac- 
tically stops work for five days— 
and dancing, music and constant 
“drum-beating” continues day and 
night. It is all very interesting— 
especially the dancing and costum- 
ing — but a bit wearing, even if 
one does try and stay home for a 
little peace and quiet—an impos- 
sibility! A New Orleans Mardi 
Gras is a child’s tea party com- 
pared to Carnaval in Rio. 


Lie Detector 


Our Little Candy Lamb Ban- 
croft, he of the exploring fame, 
has been going native again in the 
upper reaches of the Amazon 
Jungle. This time surveying a new 
line to the Acre Region (for those 
who do not know their Brazil, it is 
some 2,000 odd miles from the 
mouth of the Amazon river.) The 
survey was performed with his 
usual neatness and dispatch—but 
it took one plane alone to bring 
back his collection of bows and ar- 
rows, blow pipes, etc., not to men- 
tion a monkey, a Cock of the Rock, 
and a Macau. However, we hear 
prayers of thanks being nightly 
uttered by his room-mate and 
bunky (Chubby Hamilton) that he 
did not bring back the boa-con- 
strictor he promised as a present! 
Incidentally, the Cock of the Rock 
(it is a bird you know) has been 
nicknamed the “Jeep”. The story 
of his christening concerns one of 
those intrepid International Pilots 
from Miami. He, in the presence 
of the Jeep was telling the worst 
lie that human ears have ever 





the Jeep cut loose with that fam- 
ous cry of his (or hers, no one can 
tell). Silence reigned, and the 
prevaricating pilot turned and ut- 
tered just three words—“‘My God, 
the Jeep’! Since that epic mo- 
ment everyone has been afraid to 
speak in the presence of the Jeep 
for fear of being caught spread- 
ing the usual hot air. 


Rumors are flying thick and fast 

as is per usual when there is a 
possibility of schedule changes. 
Everyone is trying to get in his 
oar for one of the prize runs, and 
as yet no one knows what the 
prizes are. Rumor has it that we 
shall have a temporary visit from 
three pilots of the Miami Division 
and a considerable increase in 
daily schedules. The point in ques- 
tion is now, who is going to be 
away and for how long. 
If this is to arrive in time for 
the next issue — needs must end 
this ‘‘saga’’—so At’Logo until next 
time. 





WHY SHOULD THE 
PILOTS HOLD THE BAG? 





BY PILOT WALTER A. BROOKE 
(Former Correspondent) 


Council No. 40—A. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Since Walter Winchelling for 
the Cleveland Council last month, 
many things have happened. Coop- 
er, who was recently promoted to 
Reserve Pilot, 2nd pilot Adams, 
and pilots Talbot and Brooke have 
all been transferred to Newark. 
Many, many thanks says Brooke, 
but Talbot and the others have 
shown very few visible signs of de- 
light over it. The remaining few 
were informed that they MIGHT 
have to move east in another 
month and have been worrying 
ever since. Their worry ceased on 
the 19th when they were told that 
they were definitely coming to 
Newark June ist. Here is a hearty 
welcome to them upon their ar- 
rival. Hope they like it as well as 
the writer. Ennahoe, they can 
make a left turn with their auto- 
mobile here in the east like one 
should instead of having to make 
one of those screwy CLEVE- 
LAND time wasting things they 
call turns. I often wonder how I 
got by as long as I did without 
losing the front end of my car to 
one of those blind drivers out 
there who pay no attention to the 
red lights. Go on out there for a 
few months and the drivers there 
will scare you so badly that you 
will know zero—zero landings and 
takeoffs are easy. 


Am attaching an item taken from 
the New York American April 30. 
It would seem that all crack ups 
are pilot errors. Is this condition 
going to continue? Are we to hold 
the bag indefinitely? I suppose we 
are until something is done to 
eliminate the bureau regulating 
flying and establishing aids to air 
navigation, sitting as the judge to 
say whether it or the pilot is 
wrong. Would you knowingly con- 
demn yourself in a similar circum- 
stance? Then it is time someone 
else sat as the judge. 


In view of the Cleveland Coun- 
cil shake-up and distribution, guess 
little will be heard from there 
until another Walter Winchell is 
appointed and practically a new 
Council is selected. That is what 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
high a standard to shoot at. 

Our Councli has had a shot of 
the old stuff. I’ve heard lots of 
Association talk in the last two 
months and that’s a good sign. 


New Copilot Members 

All the last copilots are in the 
fold and we’re glad to have them. 
They number fourteen (14) and 
include Fanning, Shoemaker, Luna, 
Marsh, Govoni, Tappan, Goeringer, 
Hinton, Bowker, Churchill, Euans, 
Ellis, Motley and Irwin. Anyway 
#’s an imposing list—a bunch of 
swell boys and a credit to our 
council. And say, don’t let me for- 
get that wizard of the “no see um” 
stuff—old man Cutrell. We’ve got 
our hands in his pocket and we’re 
glad of that too. 

We had a general council meet- 
ing at the Douglas on the 17th 
and our new Chairman, Bill Shan- 
non beamed all over when he 
spread the glad tidings that there’s 
only one non-member of A. A. in 
Newark. That’s almost 99-44/100 
per cent. 

Link Trainer 

Our Link Trainer is here and 
probably by the time you read this 
it will be dishing out headaches 
galore, to say nothing of spoiling 
a lot of golf. Personally, I want 
to see how big a liar that thing 
can make of me. It’ll have to go 
some to make much improvement. 
But the boys do say it’s most em- 
barrassing to spin in from two 
feet and then have the guy show 
you the darn thing on paper. In 
fact there’s some talk of making 
the legs of all beams on a zig-zag 
course so the boys won’t have so 
much trouble. It’s a good idea. 

Walter Brooke, Talbot, Cooper 
and Adams from Cleveland are 
now members of 22 due to trans- 
fers. Tom Boyd is sojourning in 
Cleveland temporarily — getting 
his DC-2 practice away from home. 

Micky Maguire and Pop Warner 
now are AM 18’ers on account. 
Prince Hamer likewise FAM on 
account. Art Caperton “ ’round the 
horn,” on account. Brooke and 
Talbot on AM 7 to Buffalo, also on 
account. All of ’em on account 
they can’t lick McCabe. 

As a closing thought, all you 
single fellers based in Chicago can 
sleep peacefully now of nites, “Bil] 
Dum is married”’. 

Another Maguire 
minute flash. Another red 
headed son to Mrs. Maguire. Moth- 
er and son are fine; father as well 
as can be expected. 


IDEAL NIGHT RUNS 
ATLANTA-DALLAS 


BY PILOT F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Here it is the last day and 1 
should write something of lively 
interest and still it’s called the 
‘dead line’. 

Schedule Change 

We had a schedule change on 
the 17th and you never heard such 
joyful expressions, such keen en- 
joyment and such *&])—(. If ali 
pilots were to get together and 
agree on one thing, I really be- 
lieve that it would be something 
close to a miracle. But miracles do 
happen. One thing that they would 
agree on is that all night runs 
should begin about 6 P. M. and 
end around 1 A. M. Well, believe 
it or not, we’ve got it. Oh boy, it’s 
the berries and there just could 
not be anything that pleased the 
gang any greater. This is on the 
Atlanta-Dallas run. Now it’s the 
same old world so in every life a 
little rain must fall. If you sat 
down and tried to figure out the 
Worst possible schedule between 
Atlanta-Charleston and Birming- 
ham, boy we got it. Cushing on 
that ran has worn his false teeth 
down to a nub from stuttering 
about the set up. You see he had 
& gravy train before and now it’s 
Just too awful. Cheer up George 
the PO will change the schedules 
again and one thing certain they 
Just can’t figure out a worse one 
as far as you are concerned. 
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a schedule change it sure is going 
to be a help with this column. 
Seems that everybody is just so 
satisfied that there does not seem 
to be any news running around on 
the loose. The gang seems to be 
getting very tight about news on 
one another, they must be afraid 
of their Winchell. Fear not, me 
lads, it’s all in fun. 
Golfers 

The quartet of golfers (say 
maybe it should be spelled goph- 
ers) are Schier, Shealy, McCarthy 
and Davis and they have been do- 
ing the rounds and I might add 
the rounds. Round and round 
they go and who wins the dough, 
nobody knows. Faint rumblings in- 
dicate that they take turns win- 
ning but they individually are a 
little bashful about being boastful. 

The good old Georgia sun is be- 
ginning to boil down and some of 
the lads are getting parboiled. By 
the end of the summer some of 
them will be so dark that the only 
thing lacking will be a Ubangi lip. 

Ingram, Dick, P. Ball, Tremayne 
and myself have gone into the 
game of tennis quite vigorously. 
We call it tennis but I warn all 
on-lookers that it looks more like 
a cross between baseball, wood- 
chopping and fly-swatting. We 
wouldn’t be half bad if we played 
in a padded cell and at least we 
would be able to find the ball. 


News on Addison 

In my last newsletter I men- 
tioned that I would find out some 
thing about Floyd Addison. Suc- 
cess at last. It seems that Floyd 
has two pet pleasures, one is pop- 
ping gum most amusingly and 
the other is striking matches most 
annoyingly. His match striking 
sounds similar to the old son-of-a- 
guns you heel on the Fourth. 

Well that’s all for now, be see- 
ing you next month. 


BREEZY NEWSLETTER 
FROM SOUTH 


BY PILOT C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


With DC-3 ships becoming stan- 
dard for practically every air line, 
they have just about copped the 
limelight from any other ship that 
might poke its nose into an over- 
cast along an airway. But with all 
the ballyhoo from the manufac- 
turers and operators about them 
being the “biggest and best”, not 
even to mention the most stupend- 
ous, collossal, fire-eater, bare-back 
rider and what not, let us not for- 
get the sturdy line from whence it 
came. Remember the DC-2 laid 
down some principles that the 
DC-3 has not yet attained. Con- 
sider the DC-2 for a moment. 
There has never been a ship built 
which can pour more water into 
the lap of the pilot in one given 
period than that gentleman from 
the old school, the DC-2. Have you 
made a trip in one lately? If not, 
you actually must “try one” to ap- 
preciate what perfection has been 
reached by the old boy in the 
above-mentioned art. 

Remember when the DC-3’s first 
came out they were no slackers in 
the manner in which they accumu- 
lated water to offer to the pilot. 
And with such young upstarts 
threatening to displace him from 
his royal seat, the DC-2 took ac- 
count of himself and decided that 
he would set a standard of cockpit 
wetting that would stand for all 
times. And from recent exper- 
ience it can be said that the old 
boy is still the acme of perfection. 
Probably the descendants of the 
long line of Douglas family which 
are to come will, with each new 
generation, try to outdo the fam- 
ous old DC-2. But the old boy is 
set for all comers. There has been 
an axe installed in each cockpit, 
and if any young upstart even ap- 
proaches his ability to bring in the 
water, he wants the pilots to wield 
the axe and do a hara-kiri on his 
nose and thus, even in death, be 
ever supreme. 


Lamb Chops a 

But of an axe, 
brings gue 5 pleasant thoughts 
of what should be done to the per- 














son who thought up the idea of 
putting lamb chops on the ships 
for alleged use in filling the 
stomach. From the first introduc- 
tion of a sandwich on board an 
airplane to the fine meals which 
are usually served on these modern 
liners, there has never been any- 
thing more unappetizing than a 
cold lamb chop, covered with 
grease and tough as a boot. No 
matter how you spell it, you can’t 
make a lamb chop out of a goat 
chop. : 

But that’s the way with airline 
business. The only thing wrong 
with it is that the pilots can’t write 
all the rules. For instance this 
silly business of having to write a 
letter to Traffic Control every time 
you’re out there with a radio that 
sounds like a buzz saw and can’t 
make a contact. How about mak- 
ing them write a letter to the pilot 
and tell him why they kept him up 
in some icing conditions when 
there’s no reason that can be un- 
earthed for their doing so. Boy-O- 
Boy, wouldn’t it be swell to run a 
transcontinental airline across the 
isle of Bali and not have to give 
estimates. 

But while we’re changing things, 
let’s start right here at home. How 
about moving ALPA Headquarters 
down to Washington? Every time 
we get a letter from Chicago it 
tells us about what our boys have 
done in Washington. If there is 
where our fight is going to be, then 
let’s move to the Front! 

What I'd Like to See 

A new type of sun glasses de- 
veloped that would break the glare 
when the sun shines on DeVore’s 
head. 

An airline where all the pilots 
are checked out on all the equip- 
ment flown by that airline. 

A pilots’ meeting where McFail 
didn’t do all the talking. 

A summer of flying without 
thunderstorms. 

A ship that wouldn’t take off 
unless all gas tanks were full. 

Intimate Glimpses Around 

Johannpeter discovering the new 
type shrubbery that he bragged 
about was over-grown asparagus. 

Davis wearing a bandage on his 
head when he came home too late 
one night. 

Pricer spilling hot soup on his 
feet the very day he introduced his 
new sandal-type footwear. 

Bill Arthur turning on the lights 
of the cockpit in the daytime be- 
cause he figured he was going to 
tackle a tough thunderstorm. 

Hudson resigning from flying to 
accept a position as chief instruc- 
tor in an insane asylum. 


ALPA REPRESENTED 
AT CONFERENCE 


BY PILOT JAMES G. INGRAM 
Council No. 31—A. A. 
Glendale, Calif. 

Spring fever has me in its grip 
again (some of my good friends 
would say ‘yet’) and I have been 
too lazy to dig up any items of in- 
terest. Looks as if it had everyone 
else, too, because no one seems to 
have done anything but work. No 
births, no marriages, no scandal, 
not even any poetry. 

Pat Patterson is about the poor- 
est excuse for an assistant corres- 
pondent that I ever saw. Not a 
single item has he turned in yet. 
Count ’em. Not one. He is even 
worse than I am, which is saying a 
lot. Wouldn’t think anything of it 
if he hadn’t volunteered to help. 
Next month I am going to solo him 
on the newsletter and let him wear 
out his own typewriter. 

President Behncke paid a flying 
visit to Los Angeles last week to 
check up on the sudden attack of 
skin disease recently suffered by 
our Dizzy 2s, 8s and Ts, as they 
are sometimes known. Score one 
for the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. It was definitely established 
at a conference of D. O. C. in- 











Best wishes to Pilots George 
L. Govoni (A. A.) and Roger 
H. Kruse (T. W. A.), just mar- 
ried. 











spectors, factory engineers, de-icer 
representatives, Company engi- 
neers, and pilots that the trouble 
was NOT caused by pilot error. 
Association Participates in 
Investigation 

Seriously, President B e hn cke 
and Vice President Tom Hardin 
are to be commended for the way 
in which they handled a very seri- 
ous and a very delicate situation. 
A great stride forward has been 
made in establishing more cordial 
relations between the Associa- 
tion and the Operators. What is 
perhaps more important, the Asso- 
ciation has definitely established 
itself as a very important factor in 
promoting and maintaining high 
standards of safety in airline op- 
erations. As a result of the de-icer 
investigation, 
pilots, through their Association, 
are at last receiving the considera- 
tion to which they have long been 
entitled—that of acting as advisers 
and consultants in all matters per- 
taining to airline aircraft construc- 
tion, load factors, and maintenance 
from a standpoint of safety. 

After the conference at the 
Douglas factory several Associa- 
tion members representing the 
various airlines operating on the 
Pacific Coast held an informal 
‘talk-fest’ in President Behncke’s 
room. A great deal of good should 
result from this, as we are a long 
way from Headquarters and are 
apt to become lax in our interest 
in Association matters unless prod- 
ded once in a while. We wish that 
Dave could get out more often, as 
it is a real pleasure to discuss As- 
sociation matters first hand. 


Joint Council Meetings 

Our Council Chairman, Hap 
Russell, has suggested that due to 
our distance from Headquarters 
all the councils in the Los An- 
geles area should get together for 
a joint meeting about once every 
three months. This seems to me to 
be a splendid idea, and one that 
could be employed to advantage at 
each of the large operating bases 
in this country where there are 
councils representing different air- 
lines. We all need to get closer 
together and work harmoniously if 
our Association is to continue to 
grow in strength and prestige. 





MORE TRANSFERS FROM 
CLEVELAND TO NEWARK 


BY PILOT GUS KONZ 
Council No. 40—A. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Council No. 40 A. A., Cleveland, 
O., got off to a very promising 
start this spring under the able 
leadership of our new Chairman 
J. H. Brown; but the powers that 
be have chosen to transfer the 
Cleveland-Newark crews to New- 
ark, and therein lies our tale of 
woe. With DC-2 equipment on the 
run the boys could spend a very 
pleasant evening in meeting, tell- 
ing all about the smooth landings 
they were making with them, and 
now we will have to transfer to 
new councils where we will be 
among experts, aeronautical and 
otherwise. 

The members affected by the 
order were J. H. Brown and Daniel 
Boone, the direct descendent of 
that famous hunter of our boy- 
hood tales who incidentally still 
does a lot of hunting, but not for 
bear. I hear tell he does pretty well 
with deer? And that reminds me, 
our hero S. R. Ross will be at 
home at Newark when he is not at 
home at one of his numerous 
country residences. 

Bittner Fishes 

Brothers Dryer and Bittner 
have been doing right well by 
themselves. Dryer has been fight- 
ing a private war around Dayton 
during his annual two week round 
of duty, while our little giant 
Bittner has been annoying the fish 
around Blue Mountain Lake. I do 
hope the fish won’t feel too bad 
about getting hooked by Cy; after 
all he was only fooling. If the 
morning papers carry a startling 
headline about a tidal wave in 
Lake Erie ignore it, it’s only Fuzzy 








Robinson and his new t. 


it seems that the| 


Our most recent addition to the 
ranks of the Benedicts is Copilot 
V. R. Evans. We all wish him the 
very best of every*hing, and hope 
that in the years to come he will 
still be famous as “the Rugged 
Romeo”’. 

I wish to mention at this time 
that the ground boys around 
Cleveland are being systematically 
annoyed by the vacation relief 
pilot “Squire Boyd” of Newark. 
There is some talk of taking his 
golf clubs away and throwing him 
out bodily, and to my two readers 
that is all; there ain’t no more. 





NEW SON FOR 
PILOT BOB YOUNG 


BY PILOT JACK LAMBIE 
Council No. 51—E. A. L. 
Newark, N. J. 

In the spring a young man’s 
fancy—we’ll have to let it go at 
that and stop to congratulate Bob 
Young for his fine new eight 
pound son. It is reported that 
father -and son are both doing 
splendidly. Bob’s attention should 
be called at this time to the mani- 
fold hazards of fatherhood. Of 
course, he’s not exactly a new 
hand at the job, but all the same, 
he should not make the same mis- 
take that another of our brother- 
hood has done recently. It is ru- 
mored that Johnny Gill’s acute 
case of “House Maid’s Knee” was 
caused by a nasty fall on the floor 
of his basement laundry where he 
was giving his youngster’s three 
cornered trousers a work out on 
the wash board. 

“Squire” Hampson, we hear, has 
booked passage to South America 
from New Orleans on the profits 
his filly will bring him at the open- 
ing of the new Wilmington, Del- 
aware track. 


Melodious Members 

“Chopin” Schuster keeps the 
moths out of the closets with his 
diligent search for the “Lost 
Chord” on his new Box Car Zither. 
His psychology is that if a guy is 
sucker enough to buy a piano, then 
he’s got to learn to play it in or- 
der to get his money’s worth out 
of the investment. More power to 
you, Charlie. The doleful noise 
out Cranford way is not the howl 
of the wolf at the door, it’s Pete 
Bransom on his new accordion 
trying to scare the wolf away. 
Pete Parker, country gentleman 
and chicken fancier of ‘“Back- 
achers” has recently traded his old 
mandolin for a guitar. His more 
proficient repertoire includes, 
“Home on the Range,” and “Let 
Me Call You Sweetheart.” For his 
next piece he says he will start to 
work on “A Little Old Lady.” 

Musical talent is fairly oozing 
out all over the line. Nominations 
are now in order for a piccolo 
player. 





Smith a Disciple 

Last winter R. K. Smith was 
heard to say of the new dizzy 
threes, “Douglas builds them, the 
airlines buy them, the Good Lord 
flies them, and the disciples ride in 
the front seats.”” We are very glad 
to report that Ralph is completely 
happy, temporarily at least, having 
been recently elevated to the ex- 
alted position of a disciple. 

One - Way (Jew Boy) Dietz 
finally crashed through and made 
a round trip—that’s news! 

Here’s one for the Flight Sur- 
geons to figure out — What made 
“Rasputin” Jones’ copilot of six 
months swoon so completely away 
when the “Mad Monk” offered to 
let him land the ship? 

I wonder of a beret comes as a 
standard equipment with these 
slinky Cord automobiles? How 
about it Larry? 

“Tarzan” Cann, Mighty Mite of 
the Everglades, has entered the 
rearmament race. Openly throw- 
ing his gauntlet in the face of the 
Swiss Admiralty, he has just fin- 
ished the launching ceremonies of 
‘the first unit of his private navy. 
All members of the press were ex- 
cluded, but it is reported that the 
microscopic wonder of the seas is 





completely equipped to the last 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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THE COMPANY DOCTOR VS. THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE MEDICAL EXAMINER 


Following the precedent estab- 
lished by railways and other trans- 
portation systems, certain air line 
companies have established medi- 
cal departments. 

From the beginning of the gov- 
ernmental control of flying in 
1926 the Bureau of Air Commerce 
has required certain standards for 
hearing, seeing, mental, physical 
and nervous health. To determine 
these health factors for purposes 
of granting and renewing licenses, 
a group of qualified physicians 
were selected, at various points 
over the country and were given 
official status as designated avia- 
tion medical examiners in the De- 
partment of Commerce. In the 
initial phases of the program, 
transport pilots were examined at 
intervals of six months. Later 
when pilots alleged fatigue and 
were told the medical records did 
not reveal evidences of fatigue, it 
was a medical contention that the 
studies of pilots were inadequate 
as to specific data especially indic- 
ative of fatigue. 

Fatigue 

Therefore, as a program of | 
medical research, the alternate 
ninety day physical examination 
was begun. At the end of one 
year the analyses of the reports on 
approximately five hundred fifty | 
pilots, revealed ninety per cent; 
without signs of fatigue. The re- 
mainder of the group was regard- 
ed as fatigued from overwork and 
in certain cases not keeping physi- 
cally fit. 

Since the first year no special 
studies have been made of the re- 
sults of the S. A. T. alternate 
ninety day medical reports. The 
continuance of the study has ap- 
parently served as a stimulus for 
the pilot to maintain a more con- 
tinuous health standard. When 
examined at six month intervals, 
there were less frequent remind- 
ers of the necessity for physical 
fitness. 

Company Doctors Excluded as 

D. O. C, Examiners 

At this time the Department of 
Commerce has provisionally adopt- 
ed a policy of excluding company 
doctors as medical examiners for 
the department. The reason seems 
to be a desire to divorce desig- 
nated medical examiners of the 
Department from any aviation ac- 
tivities, company or otherwise, so 
that in the event of public hear- 
ings of pilots who are found by 
the official doctors to be disquali- 
fied, their medical testimony will 
be available only to the govern- 
ment. The general idea seems to 
be that the examination is a gov- 
ernmental examination and there- 
fore the medical information re- 
sulting in a cancellation of a pi- 
lot’s license is basically for the 
sole use of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce as material for medical 
testimony of the government in a 
public hearing. Therefore pilots 
must realize that the duty of the 
designated medical examiner is 
purely a regulatory measure. In 
substance the doctor certifies to a 
pilot measuring up to required 
health standards and recommends 
a renewal of a license, or he in- 
dicates the departures from the 
normal standards and recommends 
that the pilot is unfit for piloting 
duties. 

Thereafter in the discretion of 
the Department a waiver may be 
issued or the pilot is disqualified 
and his license is revoked. There- 
after if the pilot demands a public 
hearing, he may be opposed by the 
doctor who examined him as a 
prosecuting witness and through 
process of subpoena other medical 
examiners may support the prose- 
eution. In any event the group of 
several hundred designated exam- 
iners of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, being in a position some- 
what mandatory by the terms of 


exercise, and .modes of living. 
These preventive measures, 
against degenerative processes, 


as expert medical witnesses at the 
disposal of the government exclu- 
sively, will not be in a position to 
medically defend the pilot. The 
doctor who examines a pilot for a 
prescribed sum of money, paid by 
the pilot, will accept the six dol- 
lars with a realization that there- 
after he may be called upon to use 
that specific information against 
the pilot in the role of a witness 
for the government. This trying 
and apparently unavoidable ethi- 
cal oddity could only be overcome 
by the development of a plan of 
government salaried doctors con- 
ducting all official aviation medical 
studies without expense to the pi- 
lot. 





EXCELLENT RESPONSE FROM SCRIBES 
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More Exacting Medical Setup 

Therefore the pilot must realize 
that the present trend is toward | 
a more exacting medical regula- 
tory setup. The pilot must, in a| 
continuous and earnest manner, 
strive for perfect health. 

Pilot training of air lines flying 
personnel is the representation of 
very extensive financial outlay. 
The premature disqualification of | 
a pilot, when the disaster might 
have been avoided, is a lamentable 
accident but is also an industrial 
tragedy which air line operators 
wish sincerely to avoid. There are | 
not too many pilots to meet the} 
demands of an ever expanding in- | 
dustry. The air lines and the na-| 
tion cannot afford pilot loss. 
Broadly speaking, one-half of the 
one thousand air line pilots of this 
country are reaching the forty 
year age bracket. Insidious 
changes in one’s bodily structures 
creep into one’s life, irresistibly, 
with the advance of years. These 
changes demand compensatory de- 
vices, such as eye-glasses, and re- 
quire adjustments of food, rest, 





represent the predominate effort 
in the life and interests of a doc- 
tor. It is a simple professional 
task to determine that one is vir- 
tually dead from wide-spread in- 
fections or that the unconscious 
person has fatal poisoning from 
sugar-in the urine, diabetes. It 
is a more exacting task to detect 
health defects in their incipiency, 
when potentially incapacitating 
lesions are curable. There is no 
more solemn human task than that 
of doctors in their efforts to insti- 
tute a medical maintenance pro- 





gram. 


Pilots who read this article may! 
reverence the memory of certain | every flight surgeon who now 
of the dead who might have been | 
saved. Many of the lame, the halt| air line will have abandoned this 
and the blind, might be enjoying | 
good health today had preventive | 


measures been applied early in the 
onset of disease. 
Pilots’ Most Valuable Asset 


Medical departments of great} 


air lines are for the sole purpose 
of preserving pilot health. The 
medical directors will prove to be 
the pilots’ most valuable asset. 
No honest doctor should ever be 
regarded otherwise. The right 
kind of doctor could never be in- 
duced to sway his report or stulti- 
fy his professional opinions as a 
party to a conspiracy to the estab- 
lishment of a chain of false facts 
with which to disqualify a pilot. 
If there ever appears a black med- 
ical sheep he will not harmonize 
with the snow white purity of the 
medical profession as a whole, but 
will soon melt in the heat of the 
glares of public scrutiny. 

So devoted to the cause he rep- 
resents, is the honest flight sur- 
geon, that his work as such is one 
of the joys of his professional life. 
He is thrilled to have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with a group of 
pilots who are doing one of the 
finest pieces of work in human ef- 
fort. The doctors are engaging in 
earnest research work so that they 
may demonstrate the validity of 





appointment, of holding services 


pleas that the present medical 


(Continued from Page 3) 
detail, even to the inclusion of such 
deluxe marine items as an out- 
board motor and a western stock 
saddle made of genuine leather. 
His training plans include maneuv- 
ers on the inland waterways of 
Florida. He seems particularly 
pleased with the performance of 
the unusual craft, which can be 
adapted to shooting either birds or 
fish from the saddle. Smiling 
Johnny (R) Armstrong is making 
desperate pleas to the State Fish 
and Game Commission to detail a 
special warden on ‘“‘Tarzan’s”’ trail 
in order to conserve the reptilian 
and saurian life of the ’Glades. 


CHECKS AND 
MORE CHECKS 


BY PILOT GEO. W. PETERSON 
Council No. 33—U. A. L. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Our Council hasn’t been repre- 
sented in the news columns since 
the last scribe left our ranks some 
months ago, so at the last Council 
meeting “yours truly’ was more 
or less rushed into the job. 

Checks 

Cheyenne has been the scene of 
much activity lately, with all the 
copilots getting checked for their 
SATR’s, and most of the pilots and 
copilots getting checked out on the 
DC3’s. 

Bill Williams, our chief pilot, 
had his hands full checking all the 
fellows on the DC3’s so he relegat- 
ed to Bob Hixson the job of train- 
ing the following men for their 
ratings: Treher, Baldwin, Strother, 
Wallace, Powell, Boot, Sandow. 
While this training was going on, 














standards for flying qualifications 
are out of date in many respects 
for civilian piloting duties. The 
1917 military aspects of the situa- 
tion must be abandoned and sane 
substitutions made, whereby vet- 
eran ¢xperience may be increas- 
ingly regarded as rationally out- 
weighing the compensable defects 
incident to increasing age. 
Therefore if a pilot has allowed 
to creep into “his heart and mind”’ 
an undue prejudice against the so- 
called “company doctor” he 
should, in view of an apparent 
sterner regulatory control setup, 
seek the counsel and advice of a 
doctor who is able to evaluate the 
situation from the viewpoints of 
aviation medicine. Unfortunately, 
the flight surgeon who is ade- 
quately trained as such, in several 
difficult specialties and is the spec- 
ialist of specialties, has few coun- 
terparts elsewhere in the medical 
profession. I should not feel that 
the most highly trained baby spec- 
ialist or the surgeon could serve 
the pilot as efficiently as may a 
competent flight surgeon. 
Effective July first, practically 





works for, or cooperates with, an 


activity and will have become a 
Department of Commerce medical 
examiner. Thus the regulatory 
measures of governmental control 


of flying will be materially 
strengthened. With the prepon- 
derance of medical testimony 


available to the government a pub- 
lic hearing in the case of a dis- 
qualified pilot will result in the 
government’s contention being 
sustained in a vast majority of 
the cases. The pilot will have to 
rely on medical testimony of doc- 
tors who will have to admit of in- 
experience with the medical side 
of flying. 
Do Not Neglect Health 
Therefore, do not neglect 
health. Go, at frequent intervals, 
to your Department of Commerce 
doctor for examination. Request 
him to assume a responsibility in 
keeping you well. If later he puts 
the “red tag” on you, there will 
be the satisfaction of knowing 
you were in good hands up to the 
breaking point of health. It will 
be the inevitable some day. Hear- 
ing the doctor testify against you 
won’t be necessary for, under that 
circumstance after adequate medi- 
cal supervision in the hands-of the 
doctors, your disability will be, 
age 70 whiskers got tangled up 


Bob Hixson was relieved of all 
other duties, but from what I have 
noticed around the airport Bob 
kept the old Boeing 40B in the air 
most of the time. 

Al Schmidt replaced Hixson as 
instructor as the latter took his 
turn at being checked out on 
DC3’s. The decrepit 40B outlived 
its usefulness so Al has been train- 
ing the boys in 247’s and I under- 
stand he is putting them through 
a rigorous course of training. 

Bill Williams, assisted by Cliff 
Coppin, kept the runways hot 
checking the following on DC’s: 
Frank Yager, Paul Johnson, Bob 
Bergesen, Earl Woodgerd, Dick 
Craine, Bobby Coulter, Jack Mun- 
son, Hixson, Hutchinson, Bunge, 
Ralph Johnson, Blair, Pugh, Holst, 
Coleman, Spickelmier, Bruce and 
Parlette. Schmidt received his 
training in Chicago. 

Since the middle of May we 
have been operating one round- 
trip schedule each day through 
Denver and the two weeks prior to 
that time all pilots and copilots 
were kept busy on their days off | 
getting in qualification trips. We) 
all made’ five round trips between | 


Cheyenne and Denver and one | 











trip Cheyenne — Denver — Lex-| 
ington North Platte — Sterling | 
—Denver—Cheyenne. 


Denver, Ho! 

It hasn’t been definitely settled 
who all is to be moved to Denver | 
but at the present time Woodgerd, | 
Bergesen, Coulter, Craine, Cole-| 
man, Spickelmier, Parlette and 
Bruce are living in Denver and I 
understand Yager expects to move 
there soon. 

Our Council Chairman, E. B. 
Jeppesen, has just been trans- 
ferred to Salt Lake City, and it is 
believed that Paul Johnson is mov- 
ing to the Mormon City also. 





SWANS VERSUS 
RUESCHENBERG 


BY PILOT W. D. MITCHELL 
Council No. 54—N. W. A. 
Billings, Mont. 

Having been recently appointed 
to this job of ‘‘Council News-Giver- 
Outer’’, I find myself in the em- 
barrassing “pants at half mast” 
position, as far as being supplied 
with interesting news items is con- 
cerned. 





Poultry Flight 
Weather is always a_ subject 
much referred to and should be 
good for a few lines in this col-| 
umn! Out in our “Land of Shin-| 
ing Mountains” (at least they | 
were shining a year or so ago when 
last seen), summer is descending | 
in all its glory. The glory consists | 
of headwinds in all directions, , 
rough air, dust storms, thunder- 
heads doing 8s around mountain- 
peaks for days at a time, all tem- 
perature indicators against the peg | 





by Copilot Dud Cox, worked out 
an interception problem the other 
night after leaving Helena on an 
east bound trip that proved the 
practicability of interception prob- 
lems. Anyhow these gentlemen 
climbed 400 ft. per minute and 
upon reaching 8000 ft., by perfect 
timing, intercepted a squadron of 
‘‘bi-motored” Trumpeter Swans, 
on night patrol. The Swans, taken 
by surprise, broke formation. (A 
grave violation of the fundamental 
theory of mass movements). As a 
result of the surprise Electra at- 
tack, it was every “feathered 
craft” for himself, seeking refuge 
where he may. Rueschenberg re- 
ports that during the early heated 
part of the engagement, a bird 
went through each prop, while a 
third took shelter within the wing 
entering through the leading edge 
but leaving from 8 to 18 feet of 
neck dangling in the breeze. Al- 
though the Electra emerged from 
the fray victorious, it was bruised 
to the extent of a damaged ver- 
tical fin and a hole in the leading 
edge of one wing, which necessi- 
tated putting back to Helena: for 
‘fodine and bandages’. Shortly 











with a revolving “prop.” 


after returning, Cox was over- 


a 
heard giving the natives a descrip. 
tion, as to the size of the enem, 
stating that several of the bird, 
appeared to be comparable to th; 
size of a DC3, while the rest wep, 
great big things. 

Transfers 

Another indication that summ», 
is close at hand, is evidenced br 
the transferring of pilots aroun; 
the country and the addition ,; 
new copilots. Pilots Hale an; 
Rueschenberg have been mova; 
from Billings to Spokane. Hoy. 
ever, they are still flying the san; 
division; the only difference bein 
that they now have to “buck’ 
headwinds to get home. Pilo} 
Ritchie, Martin, and Judd wor 
transferred back to the scenes , 
their earlier copilot days recent}; 
Martin and Judd, working th, 
Spokane-Seattle run, are based j; 
Seattle. Ritchie is living in Spo. 
kane, flying east out of t+} 
terminal. 

The Western Division Copilo: 
personnel has been well re-enfor:. 
ed by the addition of three your 
men in Polhamus, West, ani 
Brush. All are former Army pilot; 
having served at Barksdale an; 
March Fields. Polhamus is basej 
in Spokane while West and Brus 
make Seattle their home terminal 

Airline Inspector Ed Yuravic; 
of the D. O. C. went into produ. 
tion a short time ago, producin 
four prospective “left siders” fron 
among the Western. Division ¢. 
pilots. Dud Cox, Al Olson, Gor. 
don Moore, and Walt Mitche! 
were the “fair haired” boys to g: 
“tickets” for flying without peak. 
ing (S. A. T. Ratings to you). Al 
four will probably be checked oy: 
on Electras in the near future. 


COULD THIS BE 
BLACKMAIL? 
BY 


PILOT U. T. (SLIM) BABBITI 
Council No. 18—E. A. L. 
Miami, Fla. 

I don’t know how old the A. | 
P. A. is (perhaps a year olde 
than Freddie Cann’s uniform), bu 
we just got word down here in 
Miami that this council was sup. 
posed to have a news corresponi- 
ent, so at the last meeting all my 
enemies were there, and they pi 
the hat on me for the job of get: 
ting the news back to the States. 

It’s awfully hard to get any. 
thing out of Florida, including th: 
DC-3’s (they climb like the ele 
vator at the Hyde Park hotel), 
Just the other day the mainte 
nance department reported fiv 
cocoanuts in the right nacellk 
Don’t quote me, but I think it wa 
that east-west runway at Jackson 
ville. Also we have made sever 
Swanee Taylor take-offs out 0 
Washington. My laundry man wil 
back me on this. 

A Word for the Stewards 

This is the first word from th: 


thas 
that 





on the plus side, with ducks, geese, | Outposts since our stewards wer 
and swans on night maneuvers. | Put on. 
Speaking of “night flying poultry”,|2 good word for them, as they 
Pilot Hugh Rueschenberg, assisted} have done an excellent job. May 


I think we should get it 


be a little hard on flettner cor 
trols, but of course you know the 
can’t weigh over one hundred: an! 
| fifty-five pounds. However, we't 
‘got one I call “Two-turn.” 
must have weighed in sitting dom 
to get by on that limit. 

When I say our stewards at 
great, I mean while in flight. A! 
ter termination of flight, howeve! 
I think American Airlines wit! 
their “warm fronts” has it on us. 

All the boys are making rt 
quests for vacations and I hav 
been sleeping in my book-case ft! 
the last week, preparing for m 
trans-continental trip on one ° 
them airplane sleepers. 

Photo-Biography Contest 

Undoubtedly the big news fro 
, the Great Silver Fleet this mont 
is the photo-biography contest fol 
the passengers. All. passengers : 
presented by the steward with 
four by six autographed photo 
the captain and his “wheel-holi 
er.” The passenger having 
most of these folders by Decemb# 
first receives a round trip ticket! 
Miami from anywhere on the lit 
and also a week at the Miami-Bil 
more, with all expenses paid. | 
the folder is a supposedly 

(Continued on Page 5,.Col. 1) 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


resume of your flying career. In 
my case, they even went back to 
the days when I was really clean- 
ing up in aviation (ship washing). 
I understand W. B. Inman -will 
send his photograph with a lock of 
his hair for two dollars, and Red 
Richardson has gotten a contract 
to haunt houses in Coral Gables 
already. 
Other Correspondents, Note 


If Charley Meyers wasn’t a first 
pilot ‘in good standing with me, I 
could really shame him. After all, 
it’s what I don’t print that pays 
my dues. 

The new EAL Washington-New- 
ark “merry-go-round” has taken 
Clarence Coleman away to fly the 
“glamour wagon” (DC-3, apolo- 
gies to R. K. Smith). Just one 
word, Clarence, keep your eye on 
that Arlington marble orchard at 
the end of the west runway. 

Buck Hudgins and his wife have 
also definitely moved to higher 
ground. More power to you, 
Buck, these Seminole Indians and 
swamps have almost got us. By 
the way, Slim Thomas, how’s At- 
lanta? Is it true, Slim, that they 
don’t hang criminals in Georgia; 
they just put shoes on them and 


let them buck themselves to 
death? 
Don Johnston (the one-man 


crime wave) has been moved to 
Miami to take Slim Thomas’ place, 
together with co-pilot Williamson, 
who takes John Halliburton’s 
place. John has been moved up 
to “Well, I'll take it now” on the 
New Orleans-Houston run. 

This is all until we hear from 
T. W. A. 





NEW PILOTS 
ON HANFORD 


BY PILOT W. D. WARREN 
Council No. 45—H. A. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Well, here is another new scribe 
soloing—so don’t be too hard on a 
small boy on his first attempt. 
There has been so much happening 
around here that I hardly know 
where -to start. 

We have several new faces 
around the place. Pilots Bob Har- 
ris and Sid Willey are flying the 
new runs from Tulsa to Minne- 
apolis. However, rumor tells us 
they are shortly to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the milk run, i. e. 
Huron to Bismarck. We are using 
Vegas on this run until we can get 
another Electra. This fall when 
there is pheasant shooting, it will 
be a popular run, and, with the 
rains they have had this spring, 
the duck hunting should be the 
best. At present this run is under 
the ministrations of R. L. Brown 
and your humble correspondent. 
What the fair maids of the north 
country will do when Browny 
leaves is a question. 


New ALPA Members 


Copilots Waldorf, Hylton, and 
Carper are new members of the 
organization and find this a far cry 
from Sunny California. Just wait 
until they make a Bismarck run 
next winter at 42 below. Copilots 
Bill Moomaw and Don “Hitler” 
Bridie are anxiously awaiting the 
rebirth of our beloved “Jeep”, the 
instrument Waco, and soon will be 
showing Russ Delany that they de- 
serve their SATR’s. 

The annual exodus from apart- 
ments to houses is in full swing— 
and do the eyes of the furniture 
dealers brighten when Bob Shields 
comes in sight. Al Jaster has the 
movie camera bug in a big way, 
and a number of interesting reels 
are under way covering the op- 
erations on the line. Also some 
talent that has been hidden up to 
how is coming to light! Maybe we 
will get to send a movie star to 
Hollywood, too. And, in passing, 
I might say that the aforesaid Bob 
Shields really shows up on the 
screen, 

Tom Ward and Stein Lee have 
been with us for some time as 
pilots, and Verne Dorrell as Opera- 
tions Manager, with Lee Bishop 
filling the dual job as System Chief 











Illinois Pilots 
Association 


Notes 


(Affiliated with ALPA) 





BY PILOT W. A. McHALE 


During the current month our 
membership has been circularized 
by the Navy Department in its ef- 
fort to determine the flying status 
of all of the pilots holding Govern- 
ment licenses in our area. If the 
proper cooperation is given by all 
the pilots of the State we can ex- 
pect a like response from the Navy 
Department. 


What the Navy intends to do 
to build up her Reserve, the Army 
will also do and then we can hope 
to see some of our fondest hopes 
realized. We hope to see the chief 
of these hopes become an actual- 
ity, namely: That after a pilot has 
qualified by spending years and 
thousands of dollars to become a 
proficient pilot, he is not forced to 
waste it all by not being able to 
fly in a Reserve unit at no cost. If 
the branches of flying of the Gov- 
ernment can realize the saving of 
money and man power possible by 
providing a few ships at the regu- 
lar Reserve bases, we hope they 
will not hesitate to do it.. The 
Naval Reserve base at Curtiss 
Reynolds is getting in shape and 
will be in service soon. 


Membership Drive 

Our membership drive is under- 
way and showing considerable 
promise, but one of these days we 
intend to get out a real organizing 
committee and make a port-to-port 
drive and see all the eligible pilots 
personally on their own doorsteps, 
We hope to clear up any objec- 
tions to their becoming a part of 
the only organization of flying 
people which devotes all its time 
and treasury to the welfare of 
pilots and aviation in general. If 
the prospective member has any 
grievance of merit, we are always 
glad to go to the front with it. Our 
parent organization, The Air Line 
Pilots Association under the able 
direction of President Dave Behn- 
cke, is a sample of what real or- 
ganization effort can attain pro- 
vided there is real sincerity of pur- 
pose shown. Those boys are now 
enjoying real conditions in their 
profession, all because a small 
group of them realized that unity 
was more real than individuality 
and had courage enough to follow 
their convictions. More power to 
you, Dave! 





SOHN, “AMERICAN BIRD 
MAN,” IS KILLED 





Clem Sohn (American “Bird 
Man”) was killed when his para- 
chute failed to open after he 
jumped from a plane at 6,000 
feet before a crowd of 30,000 ga- 
thered for air races at Vincennes, 
France. 


Sohn was trying out a set of 
arm-wings supported with iron 
bars with which he had hoped to 
break his own flight record. He 
had been in Europe for about a 
year, having previously stunted in 
every large American city. 








Pilot and Chief Dispatcher. What 
with flight plans—just learn one 
and out comes a new one—cruis- 
ing charts, loop antennas, Anilol 
installations, we are kept busy. We 
of this company are fortunate that 
we have men here who know what 
the score is and are doing a swell 
job. 





ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 





A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There are but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50c today and identify 
yourself as a. member of The 








Air Line Pilots Association. 











Pilot George Putnam details al 
periences while flying from Tru- 
jillo to Moyobamba, Peru, S. A. 
Mr. Putnam is employed by the 
Condor Peruana de Aviacion, S. A. 
He formerly flew for United Air 
Lines. 








Started out from Trujillo, Peru, 
at 8:10, Tuesday morning, Jan- 
uary 26, 1937, with three and one- 
half tons of commercial freight. 
The first stop was ‘Cajamarca, 
Peru, where we took pictures in- 
side the churches (see cut). 


This 





























This altar is found in a church 
in Cajamarca. It is entirely of 
gold, made 300 years ago by the 
Inca Indians. 


trip does not have very much that 
appeals to a pair of eyes which 
have seen the grandeur of the 
Sierras in California. It is noth- 
ing more than leaving the ocean 
and sand of Trujillo, sailing over 
a huge pile of assorted rocks, land- 
ing in a high valley at miles per 
hour, and rolling about a mile and 
a quarter before coming to a stop. 
After taxiing back the full length 
of the field, the trip is completed. 


Then, after considerable Span- 
ish is thrown about recklessly, the 
cargo rearranged and a couple of 
passengers stop squabbling over 
the cost of their excess baggage, 
the taxiing episode is repeated and 
the entire field is used getting the 
old clunk into the air again. 


Cloud Formations 


The first twenty minutes of the 
flight is gaining altitude and fly- 
ing over the continuation of the 
same pile of rocks aforementioned. 
Small cumulus clouds are chang- 
ing almost instantly into thunder 
heads. These cloud formations 
are one of the marvels of the 
mountain country. You look out 
and see a few specks of clouds; 
ten minutes later you think you 
have been dumped into another 
country, the clouds are 100 times 
|larger. Here they cease growing 
until early afternoon, when they 
either start pouring water, sleet, 
hail or snow upon all below or re- 
main motionless beauties and dis- 
appear later in the day. 














Mountain scene on way to Moy- 
obamba with clouds building up 
rapidly. 


After deciding that the trip 
might be made without getting 
shut out of the field just left and 
the one coming up, the scenery 
begins to change from a barren 
rock pile to low, scrubby bushes, 
to gigantic hardwood trees. Then 
comes the forge of the Rio Mara- 
non. The river itself lies nine 
thousand feet below and takes on 
the appearance of. an enormous 





| flows many miles almost directly 








FLYING IN PERU WITH PILOT PUTNAM 





snake. This river is one of the 
many head waters of the famous 
Amazon. The walls of the gorge 
extend. sometimes as much as 
twelve thousand feet above. the 
surface of the water. The water 


north, and almost in the center of 
this part of the Andes. 





Mountains | 

The river rapidly disappears | 
from view and heavily timbered | 
mountains with their jagged, rock | 
peaks are spaced at random and| 
with varying heights. In the val- 
leys between run rivers in all di- 
rections. In many places the wa-| 
ter is covered with jungle growth. | 
Presumably, but invisibly, are ani-| 
mals, birds and insects of many | 
descriptions living their jungle) 
lives. along with savage Indians | 





entire zone. 


across valleys. 


inland stop, Chachapoyas. This is 
a town made up mostly of Cholos 
and a few Government folk. 
circle over the town brings nearly 
all residents to the field. 


Flying Over Unexplored Territory 


Half of the cargo is unloaded 
and after a few arguments over 
the prices, the time it takes mules 
to make the trip, and leave-taking 
of a few passengers, we are off 
again. Chachapoyas is no sooner 
left than a weird feeling sneaks 
into the plane. There are moun- 
tains to cross, massive jungles 
and swampy valleys. The trained 
eye looks out and scans all this 
for a possible place to land. There 
is none and there won’t be for at 
least forty minutes. An almost 
solid overcast sits upon the high- 
est peaks. The clouds are threat- 
ening with their daily rain. Visi- 
bility is about fifteen miles. But 
for a few specks of sunlight, the 
country is desolate. The northern 
rim of an area which our map says 
is unexplored, is passed. 


All of a sudden the mountains 
begin to lower to low hills. This 
is the first sensation of having 
passed the Andes and the begin- 
ning of the real lowland jungle. 
The clock says it’s almost time 
for the Rio Mayo to be coming 
into view. Golly, if it only would, 
then it wouldn’t be long before 
there is a town and a landing field. 
Just about the time that it occurs 
to you that the compass might be 
wrong or that maybe they have 
had a heavy rain and .the field is 
soft, you pass a ridge and there 
before you is a gorgeous pano- 
rama of a river, towns and a tre- 
mendous jungle carpet. The mo- 
tors cease vibrating; the instru- 
ments were correct; there is plen- 
ty of gas, ete. The entire town 
of Moyobamba has turned out an 
hour before at the field to be on 
hand when their ship arrives, for 
after landing and the motors stop 
the ship is no longer Condor’s. It 
is their ship; they all but carry it 
up town. 





On the field at Moyobamba. 


The first thing noticed is the 
whiteness of the skin of these peo- 
ple and that there are no Cholos 
or Indians. The next thing is their 








clearly spoken Castilian dialect. 


who are scattered throughout the} 
Occasionally trails | 
for the mule traveler are seen! 


ee - ; bamba awaits us. 
winding about the mountains and| 


Now comes the sight of the next | 











The feeling that the ship should 
be gassed and the return trip 
started immediately is soon pushed 
aside. These people are hungry 
for things modern. This country 
has been dormant for centuries. 
Company business requires at least 
a week here. The return trip is 
soon forgotten. The town has 
really put on the dog. A huge 
banquet is prepared and every- 
thing is free, 


After the flowery greetings, so 
peculiar to the Spanish race, ate 
terminated, we are escorted to our 
hotel. Our room is small and 
right off the sidewalk, but elean. 
Before we can complete the busi- 
ness of getting off some of the 
dirt, a boy comes and says ‘that 
the banquet is waiting. He leaves 
and returns in five minutes, re- 
peating that the town of Moyo- 


The people weren’t so hungry 
as they were eager to tell one an- 
other how glad they were that, we 
had come. This is one custom of 
this country that is very tiring 
| but is considered all-important. : 


Food Discouraging 


The food was very discouraging 
and lacked many of the things 
which can be had only two hours 
away by plane. It proved to be 
just the same for the week to fol- 
low. The time of the week turned 
out to be the same as the food. 
We were informed all week that 
we would be invited to a Moyo- 
bamba wedding ceremony on Sat- 
urday. By the time Saturday ar- 
rived I cared not whether they had 
the ceremony. Not knowing us, 
of course, they did their best to 
keep us occupied. Day and night 
there was something, and I got 
sick of this. I did no drinking 
and everyone else was drunk. 


Wedding 


The ceremony was performed 
first by the mayor and then by the 
priest in the church. The first in 
the home, then the march through 
town to the church and then back 
jagain. With the exception of a 
few U. S. flashlights, this was 
mostly in the dark. There are no 
electric lights and very few lan- 
terns, mostly candles. There is 
no running water either and no 
stoves. Food is prepared over 
open fires. 


Water accumulated in the pot 
under the bed during the night is 
thrown out into the ditch in the 
center of the street the next morn- 
ing (see cut). Everything that 








Main street in Moyobamba. 
Note ditch in center of street and 
lack of wires and poles. 


they have, which is not grown 
there or made by hand, is brought 
in by mule from Cajamarca, which 
is a month away, or by boat the 
entire length of the Amazon and 
the Rio Mayo. Time is not reck- 
oned. You get up in the morning 
when you feel so inclined, gad 
about town until sunset and then 
go to bed. 


The fever of our arrival never 
dimmed all week. They were just 
as in earnest with our. leaving as 
our arriving. On board were ban- 
anas, oranges, vanilla pods, coffee, 
tobacco,. seven passengers and 
three monkeys. we 
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McCARRAN AIR BILLS MAKE VITAL GAINS IN SENATE! WASHINGTON 





(Continued from Page 1) 


tion of construction, operation, 
and maintenance of aircraft used 
in air travel as well as the licens- 
ing of persons who have to do with 
the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such aircraft. The 
regulation is adapted to the special 
characteristics of travel by air and 
is carried no further than is neces- 
sary in the interest of the safety 
of the public and of the carriers 
and their personnel. 


The committee has given care- 
ful consideration to the messages 
of the President, not only of Janu- 
ary 31, 1935 (S. Doc. 15, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess.), but also of June 
7, 1935 (H. Doc. 221, 74th Cong., 
1st sess.), and in particular to the 
following quotation from the lat- 
ter message: 


Air transportation should be | “ 


brought into a proper relation to 
other forms of transportation by 
subjecting it to regulation by the 
same agency. 


These messages of the President 
conform to the long-established 
policy of the Congress in placing 
the regulation of transportation 
under the jurisdiction of the same 
agency that regulates the economic 
features of transportation. This 
policy was established by the act 
of March 2, 1893, known as the 
Air Brake and Automatic Coupler 
Act, and this policy has been fol- 
lowed through to the present time 
as evidenced by the inclusion of 
the regulation of safety over motor 
carriers in the bill providing for 
the general regulation of transpor- 
tation by motor carriers in the act 
of August 9, 1935 (Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935). 


The Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
which these bills seek to amend, 
was enacted at the time aviation 
was about to become recognized 
as a means of commercial trans- 
portation. Since that time great 
strides have been made in its use 
as a transportation agency. The 
following figures very graphically 
present this growth: 


1926 1936 


1,146,138 


Passengers 
carried .... 5,782 
Express ...lbs. 3,555 8,340,408 
do.377,206 17,737,097 


There can be no question but 
that at the present time aviation 
is being used, not only in the 
United States but in the world at 
large, for the transportation not 
only of mail but also of passengers, 
express, and freight to an ever- 
increasing degree. 


AIR COMMERCE ACT 
“OUT OF DATE” 


It was urged upon the subcom- 
mittee that the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926 is “out of date”. The 
above table demonstrates the truth 
of that conclusion. 


Between December 15, 1936, 
and March 25, 1937, there were 
seven major crashes on the sched- 
uled air lines of the United States, 
in which 50 persons lost their 
lives and many others were seri- 
ously injured. This situation calls 
for affirmative action on the part 
of the Congress and we feel that 
action is the passage of the pro- 
posed bill. 


ALPA URGES I. C. C. CONTROL 


That regulation of the safety of 
travel in air should be p d un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was 
urged upon the committee by the 
Air Line Pilots Association. This is 
a reiteration of their stand before 
many congressional committees 
since 1934. Their contention was 
supported by such men as the 
Chairman of the R 
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cal affiliations. 
Committee on Commerce to the 
Congress, made in pursuance to 
Senate Resolution 146, Seventy- 
fourth Congress (Rept. No. 185, 
75th Cong., 1st sess.) at page 13 
said: 


The air lines request, and your 
committee feels these requests are 
justified, that (a) the Government 
should have a maintenance inspec- 
tor of one man at each complete 
air terminal; (b) two Government 
inspectors should be placed on each 
major air line; (c) one should be 
provided for each small air line, 
to inspect the enforcement of 
safety rules; (d) Government in- 
spectors should be _ thoroughly 
qualified in the details of their 
business; (e) they should be ap- 
pointed because of their exper- 
ience and knowledge; (f) that the 
merit system,” as distinguished 
from the political system, should 
prevail; and (g) Government in- 
spectors, who are maintenance 
men, should visit the factories 
where airplanes are built during a 
sufficient period of time while new 
planes are under construction to 
make sure they shall be familiar 
with the planes when ready for use 
in the air. 


The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America urged that 
there should be only one Govern- 
ment body issuing regulations as 
to the engineering requirements 
for the manufacture of aircraft. 
If the bill would pass in its pro- 
posed form, there might arise a 
situation wherein the engineers of 
one bureau would not concur in 
the requirements of the other bu- 
reau, thereby causing confusion in 
the manufacture of aircraft to the 
detriment possibly of aviation 
generally. In order to remove the 
possibility of such a contingency 
we have amended the bill so that 
the regulation of all manufacture 
of aircraft in the United States 
shall be under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


PRESIDENT’S WISHES 


We do not feel that safety of 
air transportation should be left 
under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, but we feel 
that the President’s wishes in this 
matter should be followed and the 
safety of air travel should be 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

* 


* * 


AIR TRANSPORT ACT, 1937 


June 7, 1937.—Ordered to be 
printed 


Mr. Truman, from the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, sub- 
mitted the following 


REPORT 
(To accompany S. 2) 
The 
Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2) to amend the Inter- 


state Commerce Act, as amended, 
by providing for the regulation of 
the transportation of passengers 
and property by air carriers op- 
erating in interstate or foreign 
commerce and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report 
the bill back favorably with an 
amendment with the recommenda- 
tion that it be passed at this ses- 
sion. 


Committee on Interstate 


The bill provides for the eco- 
nomic regulation of all air car- 
riers, who operate as common car- 
riers. The regulation is adapted to 
the special characteristics of trans- 





Finance Corporation, the mayor of 
NewYork City, and others. 


The Air Transport Association 
of America restated the stand they 
took before the Committee on 
Commerce, wherein they urged 
that safety on the airways should 
be rigidly enforced by a bureau 
whose personnel is composed of 
men chosen because of their abil- 





ity and not because of their politi- 


portation by air and is carried no 
further than is necessary in the 
interest of the public and of the 
carriers. The safety provisions 
originally incorporated in 5S. 2 
have been separated therefrom and 
will be considered separately by 
the committee in reporting on S. 


1760. 


The Interstate Commerce Act, 
which the Commission now admin- 


The report of the | 





isters, applies to steam railroads, | 
electric railways, express com- 
panies, sleeping-car companies, 
pipe lines, motor carriers, and 
steamship lines controlled by rail- 
roads, and to the joint operations 
of rail and water lines. Air car- 
riers are not now subject to regu- 
lation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission except as to air-mail 
rates. 


COORDINATION OF ALL 
TRANSPORTATION 


This bill, as part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, is a part 
of a complete and coordinated pro- 
gram of legislation touching all 
forms of transportation, and fol- 
lows the program recommended by 
the President and approved by the 
Congress in enacting part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act regulat- 
ing motor carriers. The ultimate 
objective of the entire program is 
a system of coordinated transpor- 
tation of the Nation which will 
supply the most efficient means of 
transport and furnish service as 
cheaply as is consistent with fair 
treatment of labor and with earn- 
ings which will support adequate 
credit and the ability to expand as 
need develops and to take advan- 
tage of all improvements in the 
art. All parts of such a system of 
transportation should be in the 
hands of reliable and responsible 
operators whose charges for serv- 
ice will be known, dependable, and 
reasonable, and free from unjust 
discrimination. This bill proposes 
to bring about such conditions 
among the interstate, overseas, 
and foreign air carriers, the only 
form of transportation which is 
now practically unregulated by 
Federal authority. 


In recent years there has been 
an extraordinary growth of trans- 
portation by air. The air lines 
cover the country carrying over a 
million passengers a year and 
much express and mail and are en- 
gaged in intensive competition 
with each other and with railroads 
and other carriers. This competi- 
tion is being carried to an extreme 
which tends to undermine the 
financial stability of the carriers 
and jeopardize the maintenance of 
transportation facilities and serv- 
ice appropriate to the needs of 
commerce and required in the 
public interest and the national 
defense. Aviation in America to- 
day, under the present laws, 
proves unsatisfactory to investors, 
labor, shippers, and the carriers 
themselves. 


PRESENT LAWS OBSOLETE 


The committee has fully con- 
sidered the fact that during the 
early stages of air transportation 
air mail was undoubtedly one of 
the most important of the factors 
contributing to its growth and de- 
velopment. The technological ad- 
vances of recent years together 
with the rapid increase of air- 
passenger and air-express patrons 
has reduced the revenues accruing 
to the air carriers from air mail 
from a major factor to an increas- 
ingly minor factor. As all present 
economic regulation is directed 
solely to conditions appertaining to 
the carriage of air mail, it must 
be clearly recognized that the pres- 
ent laws are not only inadequate 
but obsolete. The recognized and 
accepted principles of the regula- 
tion of public utilities, particularly 
as applied to other forms of trans- 
portation, have been incorporated 
in S. 2. The committee feels that 
this bill will not only promote an 
orderly development of air trans- 
portation in the United States but, 
by its immediate enactment, pre- 
vent the growth of bad practices 
and uneconomic capital structures 
resulting from a period of destruc- 
tive competition which the testi- 
mony shows to be now under way. 


The committee considered the 
various reports of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, the 
report of the Federal Aviation 
Commission, the report of the 


Postmaster General on foreign air- 





mail contracts, which was trans- 


mitted to the special committee to 
investigate air-mail and ocean-mail 
contracts and is printed in part III 
of the Investigation of Air-Mail 
and Ocean-Mail Contracts (74th 
Cong., Ist sess., beginning at p. 
701). In addition to these reports 
of the various Government depart- 
ments, the committee of the Sen- 
ate, appointed pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 349, Seventy - second 
Congress, investigated thoroughly 
the whole aviation industry. 


MADE EXHAUSTIVE STUDY 


The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 146, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
made an exhaustive study of air 
transportation in the United States 
and reported to Congress by Re- 
port No. 185, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, first session. Extracts from 
this report, as well as the various 
other reports above referred to, 
have been made part of this record 
and have been considered by your 
committee. 


As a result of these exhaustive 
and analytic reports and studies 
the absolute necessity for Federal 
regulation of air transportation 
has been recognized. 


Hearings were held on the bills 
(S. 2, S. 1760, and the various 
amendments) and the printed rec- 
ord of these hearings consists of 
782 pages of testimony and state- 
ments, 


Federal regulation of air car- 
riers engaged in interstate, over- 
seas, or foreign commerce has the 
support of the labor organizations 
employed on the air lines, the air 
lines themselves, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
mayor of New York, the Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utility Com- 
missioners, and others. The views 
of the several bodies and groups 
mentioned were fully ‘developed at 
the hearing, and the committee 
also received and has on file a 
large number of letters, telegrams, 
and statements in support of the 


bill. 


* * * 


_ The companion ills to S. 2 and 
S. 1760 are H. R. 7273 and H. R. 
7474. 

In the House 


The Safety bill, H. R. 7474 has 
not yet been reported out of the 
House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. H. R. 7273, companion bill 
to S. 2, has been reported but, at 
the present time, does not contain 
the pilots’ section satisfactory to 
the Association. 


The correct legislative termin- 
ology for S. 2 and its companion 
bill H. R. 7273 is the McCarran- 
Lea Air Transportation bill. The 
correct terminology for S. 1760 
and its companion H. R. 7474 is 
the Crosser-McCarran Air Line 
Safety Act of 1937. 


It is gratifying to all the friends 
of air transportation that this leg- 
islation has made such splendid 
progress on the Senate side but it 
is nevertheless still a matter of 
conjecture as to just what will be 
done on the House side. The Air 
Line Pilots are hoping that mem- 
bers of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee will follow in 
the footsteps of their colleagues on 
the Senate side, and report the 
Safety bill out at an early date 
and include an effective, clean-cut 
and enforceable pilots’ section in 
H. R. 7278 similar to the one that 
has been included in S. 2. 


Members of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee who have handled this 
legislation are: S Tr 
Senator Schwartz, Senator Dona- 
hey, Senator Austin, and Senator 
Davis. 


The Air Line Pilots and labor 
generally are grateful to these fine 
legislators for the very commend- 
able work that they did in passing 
on this much needed legislation. 


+. 








NEWS 


By EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


There has been considerable 
tivity in aviation legislation dy, 
ing the past few weeks. The aj), 
line regulatory bills have beg 
acted upon by the Interstate Cop, 
merce Committees. In the mea, 
time, the Committee on Post Offy, 
and Post Roads has been holj 
ing hearings on bills covering 
the same subject. This is all very 
confusing and it will probably r,. 
quire a pronouncement by th 
President to straighten things oy 

The Lea bill, regulating i, 
economic phases of air transport; 
tion, was reported out a couple of 
weeks ago and is now on th 
House calendar. The Mead }jjj 
H. R. 4732, amending the Air Ma 
Act is also on the calendar. Ing. 
much as the Lea bill repeals th 
Air Mail Act both bills canny 
pass. 

The companion to the Lea bill 
the McCarran bill S. 2, is now 
the Senate calendar having jug 
been reported out a few days ago, 


Labor Section In House Bill 
Unsatisfactory 


Both the House and Senat 
bills have provisions for the pro. 
tection of the pilots. The Labo 
section in the House bill extend 
section 13 of the Air Mail Ac 
only until contracts are negotiate 
under the Railway Labor Act. This 
arrangement is unsatisfactory be 
cause it does not properly protec 
the pilots as to maximum ani 
minimum standards of employ. 
ment as set forth in the presen} 
Air Mail Law. The Senate bill o» 
the other hand provides proper 
protection indefinitely, and fo 
that reason is to be preferred. 


Quote Labor Section In S. 2 


The Labor Section in S. 2, the 
Senate bill, reads as follows: 

“(n) (1) It shall be a condition 
upon the holding of a certificate 
under this part to engage in inter. 
state commerce that the rate of 
compensations and relations of ll 
air pilots and other employees of 
the holder of such certificate shal 
conform to decisions heretofore 
made by the National Labor 
Board, notwithstanding any limi 
tation as to the period of its ef- 
fectiveness included in any suc 
decision heretofore rendered. Thi 
condition shall not be construed a 
restricting the right of any such 
employees by collective bargain- 
ing to obtain higher rates of con- 
pensation or more favorable wort: 
ing conditions and relations. 

“(2) It shall be a condition 
upon the holding of a certificate 
issued under this part to engage 
in overseas or foreign commert: 
that the minimum compensation 
for air pilots shall not be less than 
the compensation prescribed fo 
domestic air pilots in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection (n). 

“(3) It shall be a condition 
upon the holding of a certificate 
by any carrier subject to this par 
that such carrier shall comply wit! 
title II of the Railway Labor Ac, 
as amended. 

(4) Any violation of the Rail 
way Labor Act, as amended, 0 
any of the provisions of this sul 
section (6) by any air carri¢ 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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to be commended for the splendil 


way he handled hearings and re 
ported these bills. Senator Davis) 
of Pennsylvania, work was als 
excellent as was Senator Wagner’ 
of New York who acted as Chair 
man of the full committee whet 
this legislation was favorably rt 
ported. 


SUPPORT BILLS 


It is urged that friends of avi 
tion immediately investigate thes 
bills and if possible support thei 
passage so that air transportatio 
will be able to go forward with! 
firm footing, unhampered by p” 


litical interference and crosswi*! 


meddling to take its rightful pla¢ 


in the transportation system of ov 


country. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
,olding a certificate issued under 
his part shall be deemed a viola- 
ion of this part and the Commis- 
ion shall, when such violation is 
found to exist by them, as the 
enalty forthwith suspend any 
ertificate or license granted un- 
jer this part until such violations 
have ceased.” 


Past Gains Retained 


It will be noticed that para- 
yraph (1) follows the language of 
the existing law, that is, section 13 
the Air Mail Act and thus re- 
gins all that we have gained in 
he past. 


Paragraph (2) provides, in ef- 
fect, that the domestic scale of 
nay establishes the minimum be- 
ow which foreign operations can- 


mot go. 


Paragraph (3) is designed to 
remove any doubts as to the appli- 
cation of the Railway Labor Act 
9 all airlines whether or not the 
greater part of any operation is 
outside of the borders of the U. S. 


Paragraph (4) provides the 
penalty for violations of any of 
the labor provisions. The only 
penalty provided is that the certifi- 
cate of the operator will be sus- 
pended so long as he violates any 
of the labor provisions. The fines 
imposed for violations of other 
provisions of the Act do not apply 
here. 


The Senate Committee also re- 
ported the Safety bill, S. 1760. 
So far, however, this bill has not 
moved in the House Committee. 


One word from the President 
would be all that is needed to 
straighten out the present in- 
volved situatoin and it is hoped 
that the president will favor the 
McCarran bills. However, some 
sand was thrown into the machin- 
ery during the earlier days of the 
present session of Congress when 
a special committee appointed by 
the President made a report on 
the reorganization of the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government. 
This report advocated that the in- 
dependent agencies, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
be placed under the direct control 
of the President in the executive 
departments. This would mean 
that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would come under the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


As a result of the reorganization 
plan, there has been some talk of 
attempting to separate the admin- 
istrative duties connected with the 
regulation of airlines from the leg- 
islative and quasi-judicial duties. 
The former would go to the De- 
partment of Commerce but the 
latter would still be a function of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


While we do not think that the 
plan to divide the functions of the 
IC. C. would ever be accepted by 
Congress, there is a chance that 
the pending air bills may be held 
up until this matter is definitely 
settled. In view of other recent 
happenings, the solution to this 
problem may not be so far off. 


Brookings Institution 
Reorganization 


Plan 
Another * committee, the Byrd 


=Committee, has also been working 


on a reorganization plan. This 
committee turned the job over to 
the Brookings Institution which 
recently made a report. It is very 
gratifying to find that this report 
specifically recommends that the 
Bureau of Air Commerce be trans- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It further recom- 
mends that the independent agen- 
cies, including the I. C. C., should 
remain independent and free from 
control by the executive branch of 
the Government. The Commis- 
sions, this report states, are agents 
of Congress and we should have 
more rather than less such agen- 
cies. It is also pointed out that 
the administrative duties connect- 
ed with these independent estab- 


| pastes without loss of efficien- 
ley. 


lishments cannot be separated and 
, transferred to the executive de- 


It is stated that the commis- 
sions are so constituted as to be 
free from political and executive 
control, and rightly so, and, fur- 
ther, should the administrative 
functions be taken away and hand- 
ed over to the policy-making 
branch of the Government the in- 
dependence of the commissions 
which is their great asset would 
be destroyed. This seems to us to 
be the more logical recommenda- 
tion. 

Mead Committee 


The Mead Committee is still 
holding hearings on air mail mat- 
ters. A recent hearing considered 
H. R. 6044 which would permit 
the Post Office Department to con- 
duct an experimental service in 
transporting mail over short dis- 
tances by air with the use of an 
automatic pick-up and delivery ap- 
paratus which would permit the 
airplane to take on and drop off 
mail without landing. This bill 
has been revised and reintroduced 
by Congressman Haines. As now 
written it requires the operators 
to pay the Labor Board scale. In- 
dications are that this bill will be 
favorably reported. 


A hearing will be held on June 
10 on a new foreign airmail bill, 
H. R. 7370. This matter, too, is 
already taken care of by the Mc- 
Carran-Lea regulatory bills and 
will be superfluous should the lat- 
ter pass. This bill would permit 
the Postmaster General, under 
certain conditions, to place mail 
on airplanes engaged in foreign 
commerce at rates fixed by the 
Postmaster General without the 
formality of a contract; the pur- 
pose of this feature, no doubt, be- 
ing to enable the Post Office to 
take advantage of services operat- 
ed by foreign owned airlines. Ap- 
parently, American owned airlines 
may also be given air mail with- 
out the formality of a contract, 
although the Postmaster General 
may let contracts by competitive 
bids in his discretion. It is specific- 
ally provided that air mail may be 
placed on dirigibles. 


Do Away with Competitive 
Bidding 

While we are not all-wise on 
this subject it appears to us that 
the fact that mail may in some 
cases be placed on aircraft with- 
out the formality of competitive 
bidding is a good argument for do- 
ing away with all competitive bid- 
ding and substituting certificates 
of convenience and necessity as 
provided in the Lea bill. Other- 
wise, it would seem that the for- 
eign owned airlines would have an 
advantage over domestic owned 
airlines in competing for this serv- 
ice. Foreign owned airlines would 
be paid reasonable rates while the 
domestic owned airlines would be 
paid whatever they could get in 
competition with other bidders. 
Past experience has demonstrated 
that the prices bid for air mail 
have no relation to operating costs 
i but are solely dependent upon the 
‘number of bidders and how badly 
they want the business. And when 
an air mail contract carries with 
it an exclusive route franchise of 
indefinite duration, usually they 
want the contract very much. If 
the bids are extremely low, the 
successful operator will find him- 
self financially unable to provide 
the kind of equipment which can 
successfully compete with foreign 
airlines for the passenger business. 

Wage and Hour Legislation 

The question of regulating mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours 
of industry in general is again be- 
fore Congress. This new legisla- 
tion while reminiscent of the NRA 
is quite different in character. 
Where the NRA was merely a de- 
viee by which industry was ena- 
bled to govern itself, the new 
wage and hour bill is definitely 
federal regulation by proper au- 
thority. ' 

In our opinion, there are still 
some constitutional headaches in 





(Continued from Page 1) 


to high ground, mountains, or 
other dangerous obstructions—or 
flying entirely by guess in or over 
the weather. 


WHY DOESN’T HE STAY ON 
HIS COURSE? 


In all seasons at high levels the 
winds are almost always as much 
as fifty miles an hour, often ninety 
and a hundred. When the sky is 
overcast no one can tell their ve- 
locity or their direction. When 
the radio beam is out, the pilot 
has to guess his position. 


WHY DOESN’T HE GO BACK? 


The ever-diminishing space be- 
tween zero and the trembling 
pointer on the gas gauge usually 
answers this. 


WHY DID HE ATTEMPT TO 
FLY THIS KIND OF 
WEATHER? 


He was dispatched by the com- 
pany and in accordance with air- 
line regulations, federal and other- 
wise, that are supposed to insure 
safety. 

Accident Investigations 


How is the cause of an accident 
determined? By an investigation. 
And whom do we find at this in- 
vestigation? 

1. The company which dispatch- 
ed the plane and which is respon- 
sible for the mechanical upkeep. 


2. The manufacturers of the 
machine that has crashed. 


8. The Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, which 

(a) Writes the air-line regula- 
tions under which the aircraft was 
operating at the time of the crash. 

(b) Is responsible for installa- 
tion, proper functioning and up- 
keep of all aids to navigation on 
which the wrecked plane was de- 
pending. 

(c) Is responsible for approval 
of all engineering on the wrecked 
plane when it was placed in sched- 
uled air-line service. 

We find that, under the Bureau 
of Air Commerce system of inves- 
tigation, every participant is a 
“party in interest,” including the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

First, the Bureau makes the 
regulations, O. K.’s the engineer- 
ing, installs and maintains the 
navigation aids; and then, when an 
accident occurs, it sits as judge 
and jury to decide as to the effi- 
ciency of its own activities. No 








While the Wagner Act cases re- 
cently ruled upon by the Supreme 
Court have broadened the appli- 
cation of the commerce clause, 
there is still the unsettled question 
of due process. In the past the 
Supreme Court has refused to per- 
mit the regulation of hours of la- 
bor except in hazardous occupa- 
tions or where health or morals 
are involved, or, vaguely, where 
the industry regulated is affected 
with a public interest, that is, 
such industries as transportation 
and public utilities. Unless the 
Supreme Court has definitely lib- 
eralized its views the outcome of 


the wage and hour bill is dubious. 
Constitutional amendments to 
make such a law possible have 
been proposed a number of times 
in the last year or so, and in the 
absence of such an amendment it 
seems that the fate of the wage 
and hour bill must remain in 
doubt until a case is brought be- 
fore the courts. The question is, 
has the Supreme Court really 
changed, or will it stand on prece- 
dent? 





HAVE YOU? 


HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 








store for this bill should it pass. 


WHY THESE AIRPLANE CRASHES 








man can be expected to decide a 
case against himself. This applies 
to every other participant under 
the present D. O. C. system of in- 
vestigating airplane accidents. 
When all of the various elements 
which may enter into a crash are 
considered, the high percentages 
of “pilot error’ issued by the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce are ob- 
viously inaccurate and add nothing 
to public safety. 

Weather 
Bad weather has been the direct 
cause of many an airplane crash 
and has been a contributing fac- 
tor to many others. It is the only 
hazard to air transportation over 
which mankind never has and 
never will have complete control. 
There will always be bad-weather 
areas in the atmosphere through 
which we cannot fly and over 
which we cannot fly unless stratos- 
phere flying becomes common- 
place. 
But there is no weather hazard 
if planes are not dispatched into 
areas of bad weather that cannot 
be flown with safety. 


Mental Hazard 


Regarding air-line management, 
this is certain: abrupt and short- 
sighted supervisory and manager- 
ial policies are bound to cause a 
mental hazard in the minds of the 
line pilots that may lead to acci- 
dents. Tolerance and good com- 
mon sense on the part of the offi- 
cials is the answer to this problem. 

The National Labor Board has 
no jurisdiction over air line pilots 
but the Congress of the United 
States has seen fit to extend pro- 
tective legislation to them. 
The regulatory agency of the! 
government which is responsible 
for the safety of the air-traveling 
public is the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. Air safety is, therefore, 
in politics. This Bureau, too, was 
created under an act passed when, 
to all intents and purposes, there 


of Teterboro 


Teterboro 
Changes 
Name 


Bendix Will Build $3,000,000 


“Aviation City” 


To aviation’s oldsters the name 
is associated with 
such men as Chamberlain, Acosta, 
Balchen, Bellanca, and Lindbergh. 
It was here that Tony Fokker built 
his transports in the ace air plant 
of the period; dreamed the while 
of making Teterboro America’s 
No. 1 airport. This dream was 
shattered when Knute Rockne 
died in a Fokker transport. Since 
then Teterboro has been resting on 
past laurels, obscured and ne- 
glected. 


Last week Teterboro’s register- 
ed voters unanimously chose to 
substitute for that illustrious name 
the name of the man who plans the 
port’s rejuvenation. He is Vincent 
Bendix, head of the $31,000,000 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 


“Aviation City” 


With 100 acres at Teterboro 
and a three-year option on the air- 
port, the former Postal Telegraph 
messenger will build a $3,000,000 
“aviation city” wherein Bendix 
aviation products will be manufac- 
tured and new developments fos- 
tered. Pan American Airway’s Di- 
rection Finder system (which 
works from the ground locating a 
plane the instant the pilot asks his 
position) is one of the devices the 
plant will produce. New blind 
landing systems will also be de- 
veloped. 


According to latest reports, 
former “too amiable” director of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, Eu- 
gene Vidal, will join Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. 








the safety of the air-traveling pub- 





was no air-transportation industry. 
Bureau Admits Faulty Aids | 


| 

Bureau officials have repeatedly | 

admitted that their aids are faulty, | 
obsolete, and inadequate. ° 


Four years ago the cry was for 


of revolving beacons, the number 
of inspectors! Now the same voices 
are demanding money to modern- 
ize the American air-transport net- 
work, to equip it with proper navi- 
gation facilities. 

If “pilot error” were the pri- 
mary cause of practically all acci- 
dents, there would be no logic in 
the present cry for millions to im- 


pilot must depend for guidance to 
put human cargo over the line day 
after day. The air-line pilot is no 
different from the sea captain, ex- 
cept that he must, when flying 
blind and in bad weather, depend 
to a far greater extent upon 
threadlike beams and accurate ra- 
dio communications. 

The vital lines may be cut by 
inadequate, obsolete, failing, mul- 
tiple-course swinging beams; or a 
pilot may be forced to bridge long 
distances on his run where naviga- 
tion aids are improperly located. 
The pilot may also be forced to fly 
where aids do not exist at all, and 
where they admittedly are needed. 
That applies to the area in which 
‘Pilot Samson, with crew and four 
passengers, was last heard of on 
the night of December 15, 1936. 
He apparently lost his way where 
there is a gap in federal aids to 
air navigation. Under these condi- 
tions, is it just to say that the pilot 
failed, or would it be more just to 
say that the aids failed the pilot? 

Money alone will not solve this 
problem. What will solve it? The 
creation of a sharply defined, en- 
forceable air-safety law. 


Take Out of Politics 


The public may rest assured 
that, before any material gain can 
be made in the direction of in- 





standing. 


regulatory agency responsible for 


economy. Cut! Reduce the wattage | 


prove airway aids on which the' 


lic must be removed from all po- 
litical influence and interferences. 


The American air-line pilot has, 
despite handicaps, carried the ban- 
ner of American air transportation 
to the highest peak in world avia- 


| The real price of pioneering has 

always been, not dollars and cents, 
but human life. Threescore and 
nine pilots have sacrificed their 
lives in the last five years to give 
| to our country the swiftest of all 
modes of transportation, the po- 
tentialities of which, in speed, 
safety, and reliability are beyond 
reckoning. 


Air Safety Board 

The Air Line Pilots have long 
been of the opinion that air trans- 
portation should be lifted out of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
placed in a separate section of the 
nonpolitical Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is quasi-legisla- 
tive and quasi-judicial in its pro- 
cedure, and where proper regula- 
tions will be created and enforce- 
ment insured. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s long record 
for increasing safety in transpor- 
tation speaks for itself. The pilots 
point out that within the to-be- 
created air-transportation regula- 
tory section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission there should be 
created a five-man Air Safety 
Board, the members of which will 
be properly fitted, thoroughly ex- 
perienced, and carefully selected 
career men and not political ap- 
pointees. The sole purpose of this 
safety board will be to safeguard 
the American air-traveling public. 
This is the Air Line Pilots’ answer 
to the question: How can we in- 
crease air safety? 

Such legislation is now before 
Congress, and, if passed, the 
American public may look for- 
ward to a phenomenal improve- 
ment in air safety. 

Mr. Citizen, it is up to you! 

(The End) 


creasing air safety, the federal| >; 





*Why These Crashes? by 
Swanee Taylor, in 6 Liberty. 
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AIR LINE PILOTS’ TESTIMONY AT SENATE SAFETY HEARINGS 





The following quoted testimony 
was presented by the Association 
before an air safety subcommittee 
of the Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, headed by 
Senator Copeland, during hearings 
held intermittently throughout the 
entire last session of Congress. Be- 
cause of the many recent airplane 
accidents, it was deemed timely 
and beneficial to reprint this ma- 
terial at this time in The AIR 
LINE PILOT. Unfortunately very 
little has been done to date to 
carry out the pilots’ recommenda- 
tions made approximately a year 
ago to increase air safety. 

Because of the length of this 
testimony, it has been continued 
through several issues. 


The subject of increasing safety 
on the air lines has been given 
thorough and extensive study by 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
over a long period. Representatives 
of the Association have appeared 
at every opportunity in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere to testify, giv- 
ing the opinions of the pilots who 
are actually doing the flying, as to 
what should be done to increase 
safety on the air lines. 





The Chairman: Now, will you 
begin where you left off the other 
day? 

Mr. Behncke: All right, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the last thing 
we were talking about was the 
elimination of single-motor equip- 
ment on all interstate passenger- 
carrying air lines; and it is my 
earnest belief that we should set a 
definite date now when all single- 
motor equipment should be elimi- 
nated. 

It might be interesting to go into 
the matter of what kind of equip- 
ment the pilots feel should be 
placed on airlines that would af- 
ford the greatest percentage of 
safety. 

The pilots feel it ought to be 
multimotor equipment, and it ought 
to be able to operate with one 
motor completely dead over the 
highest point on any line that the 
equipment is operated over. That 
would give the maximum measure 
of safety. This means the equip- 
ment should be able to go over a 
particular route in any kind of 
weather conditions with the maxi- 
mum load over the highest point 
on its route safely with one motor 
completely dead. 


Standardize Equipment 


I think the biggest thing neces- 
sary in the interest of safety on 
the air lines today is standardiza- 
tion of equipment. The necessity 
of standardization of air line 
equipment and operation is import- 
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of thing, and is that what you have | they do not ice up in icing weather. | 
| proceed with safety. 


in mind here? 

Mr. Behncke: 
speaking, yes. 

The Chairman: That so far as 
the general structure, which has 
to do largely with the safety of the 
machine, there should be uniform- 
ity in the arrangement? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir. 

Now, the parts of the control 
system should be uniform. For in- 
stance, I will cite one little in- 
stance that probably sounds minor 
but which might have had very 
serious consequences. The wheel 
(illustrating) that the pilot steers 
with, and controls his airplane 
with, has a chain which runs over 
a sprocket directly in back of the 
wheel, and there is a pin through 
this chain with a little spring clip, 
so that the mechanic can easily 
take the thing apart. But the 
spring slip came off in the air. If 
it had not been for the copilot’s 
controls remaining operative, there 
would have been a serious acci- 
dent. Therefore this is another 
good reason why the control parts 
on all airplanes on our airways 
should be standardized. All the 
vital parts of the control should be 
uniform and have uniform 
strength. 

The Chairman: Would that do 
away with the initiative of manu- 
facturers if they were required to 
use certain fundamental parts? 

Mr. Behncke: I do not think so, 
Senator, because they could build 
their new designs around these 
standard fundamental parts. You 
see, they are all internal. 

Gas-line systems and pumps 
could also be made uniform with- 
out injuring progress and develop- 
ment. 

We now have variable pitch pro- 
pellers. I think they should be 
more or less uniform. And the sys- 
tem of controlling the pitch should 
be more or less a uniform proposi- 
tion throughout the industry. 


Generally speak- 


Uniform Cockpits 

Now, cockpit design and instru- 
ment grouping is very important. 
Every airplane you get into you 
usually find the instruments in a 
different position. They should all 
be grouped uniformly, especially 
your navigation instruments and 
your blind flying instruments, 
which tell you whether you are 
right side up or not. For instance, 
you should know exactly where the 
turn and bank is, and you should 
know exactly where the artificial 
horizon is, and so forth, and they 
all have a relationship to each 
other. All air-line cockpits should 
be uniformly designed. 

The Chairman: And another ad- 
vantage of that, I assume, is if a 


ant to safety and economic needs | new pilot, one who had not been 


of the industry. We should be care- | in that machine, were called upon | 


ful not to freeze development, but 
the following parts of a modern 
airplane should be standardized: 

(1) Basic structure work. 

(2) Controls. 

(3) Gas line systems and pumps. 

(4) Power plants. 

(5) Propeller construction and 
manipulation. 

(6) Cockpit design and instru- 
ment grouping including duplicate 
mechanically driven instruments. 

(7) Windshield design, with de- 
icing attachment. 

(8) Radio equipment, including 
auxiliary radio set when the main 
set for some reason fails. 

What is meant by the basic 
structure work is the parts of an 
airplane that contain the basic 
structure strength, such as the 
beams and the construction of 
fuselage, and the construction of 
the tail surfaces. I think they 
should be basically uniform, and 
should come up to certain strength 
standards, and should be designed 
along certain approved lines. 

The Chairman: We have in ex- 
istence now an advisory committee 
helping: the Commerce Committee 
in its investigation of safety at sea, 
a committee of experts to determ- 
ine the general structure © of’ its 
ships. t ed?) 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. a 

The ‘Chairman: ‘The compart- 
ment arrangements, and that sort 


} 





for any reason to take control, he 
would know exactly where all these 
devices were to be found, and they 
would be in the same position. 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And that would 
tend to safety on that account. 
And I suppose he develops after a 
while a sort of subconsciousness of 


these things, and he knows exactly | 
through long experience where to| 


look, and he keeps in mind all of 
the time the control of his ma- 
chine. Is that something about 
what you mean? 

Mr. Behncke: That is it exactly. 
It becomes second nature. He 
knows where to look for every- 
thing. He knows where to put his 
hands for everything. It is all a 
uniform proposition. 

And the windshield is very im- 
portant. We went into that very 
thoroughly the other day. I think 
the windshield and the glass and 
general engineering arrangement 
should be uniform, and it should 
come up to the maximum stand- 
ards of visibility under all weather 
conditions both in day and night 
operations. In other words, the 
pilot should have so much vision 
here (indicating), so .much here 
(indicating), so much down and 
so much up (indicating). There 
should be a uniform scope of vision 
in all air-line cockpits. And they 
should be designed and built so 
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Radio Equipment 
Now, as to radio equipment, I 


; think it is very important that all 


airline ships have auxiliary radio 
equipment; that is, as an extra set. 
That is not very hard to do, and it 
is not very expensive. This auxil- 
iary equipment is run on dry cells. 
Some air lines have it today, and 
they should all be compelled to 
have it. They do not use this extra 
set unless it becomes necessary, 
unless the main set goes out. Then, 
of course, they are out of touch. 
But if they can switch over to this 
extra set, the auxiliary set, why 
they can use that and proceed with 
safety. And the arrangement one 
company has is that the pilot must 
break a piece of celluloid to get 
into the control to use this auxil- 
iary set. And when a ship comes 
into the station a mechanic cannot 
miss seeing that the celluloid cov- 
ering the auxiliary radio switch is 
broken, and he knows the set has 
been used, and he immediately 
checks the whole thing and puts in 
new dry cells. This auxiliary set 
is completely independent of the 
other set. 

The Chairman: If there had 
been such an arrangement in the 
Cutting plane, we would perhaps 
know more about that accident, be- 


cause the transmitter was not 
working. 
Mr. Behncke: As far as the 


transmission is concerned, it would 
be pretty hard to transmit on the 
auxiliary set, because that takes 
quite a bit of power. But you can 
hear radio conversation, and you 
can hear all the beams. In fact, 
you are out of touch if the main 
set goes out, but if the pilot has an 
auxiliary set there is a greatly 
added safety factor. Many times 
there is a lot of static on the main 
set because it is operating on 
higher power more than on the 
auxiliary set because it operates 
on dry cells and is a quieter ar- 
rangement. 

The Chairman: Would it add 
much to the weight of the ma- 
chine? 

Mr. Behncke: Very little. 

The Chairman: Could you give 
us an idea of how much? 

Mr. Behncke: No; I could not, 
offhand, Senator, but it would not 
weigh anywhere near as much as 
the main set. 

The Chairman: Would it be a 
hundred pounds, or less? 

Mr. Behncke: I think it would 
be less, because you see it does not 
have any generator, and it takes 
its power off of dry cells. All it is, 
is a receiving set operating off of 
dry cells. 

The Chairman: 


Planes Should Be Thoroughly 
Tested 

Mr. Behncke: All air liners 
should be fully developed and thor- 
oughly proven as to stresses and 
balance before they are placed in 
actual service on air lines and al- 
lowed to carry passengers in inter- 
state commerce. A very outstand- 
ing example of why this is neces- 
sary is contained in the following 
facts: 

Not so long ago a large air-line 
company made a radical departure 
from the then conventional design, 


I see. 


j}and placed in actual operation a 


whole fieet of these air liners from 
coast to coast, costing a tremen- 
dous sum of money, without first 
properly testing and proving the 
first model. As a result it was 
found, but too late, that the load- 
balance factors had been erron- 
eously calculated, and each time 
mail, express, or passengers were 
taken on or off at any of the sta- 
tions, and the pay load in any way 
shifted, sandbagging was neces- 
sary. 

“Sandbagging” means providing 
bags filled with sand that are plac- 
ed on the ship in such a position as 
to overcome defects in balance due 
to faulty design.- In other words, 
on this transcontinental line sand- 
bags were provided at each station, 
which bags had to be placed on or 
taken off the ships, or carefully 
shifted so as to insure proper bal- 





ance, before this equipment could 


This is an outstanding example 
and an excellent reason for pro- 
viding by law that all passenger- 
carrying equipment should be 
standardized and thoroughly prov- 
en and tested as to stability and 
strength before being allowed to 
operate in regular service carrying 
human cargo. 

This practice was carried on for 
approximately a year, after which 
the planes were one by one re- 
moved from service and one by one 
rebuilt. This miscalculation in de- 
sign unquestionably caused the in- 
dustry the loss of many thousands 
of dollars, all of which, in the end, 
must be borne by someone. 

That is an outstanding example 
of mistake in design, and I think 
that any ship that is put on an 
airline should be thoroughly test- 
ed before it is actually put into 
production and proven under ac- 
tual operating conditions. 

The Chairman: Do you think 
that that inspection should be made 
not alone by the line seeking to 
buy a plane, but also by the De- 


partment of Commerce? Would 
that be desirable? 
Mr. Behncke: Yes. The Gov- 


ernment should make absolutely 
sure that that ship is perfectly de- 
signed and perfectly balanced and 
able to operate safely under all 
kinds of conditions. 

The Chairman: Is that done now 
at the present time? 

Mr. Behncke: Well, yes; I be- 
lieve the Department of Commerce 
has engineers in all of the factor- 
ies; but, even so, these mistakes 
have occurred and the planes al- 
lowed to go into regular service. 


The Chairman: Is Mr. Vidal 
here? 

Mr. Vidal: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: What about 


your practice in reference to this 
matter? 

Mr. Vidal: The plane that he 
was referring to was the plane that 
was installed before we were in 
our present office. Since that time, 
in the regulations there is a test 
period. The plane has to run a 
certain number of hours day and 
night on an airline before it can be 
accepted for passenger service. 
That is already in effect. 

The Chairman: That would be 
with each individual plane? 

Mr. Vidal: No; just the first 
plane. 

The Chairman: 
of a group? 

Mr. Vidal: That is right. 

The Chairman: I used to ob- 
serve when I was a boy that you 
could make a lot of rowboats that 
seemed to be exactly alike, but 
one would make speed and the 
others would not. Would it not be 
a good idea to examine each one 
of those planes? 


The first plane 


Mr. Vidal: Each plane is tested 
for performance. That is done at 
the factory. It is not just done 


with one airplane. 
The Chairman: 
Behncke. 


Government Supervision 

Mr. Behncke: Radical design 
departures from conventional de- 
signs of air-line equipment should 
not be permitted until extensive 
studies as to stresses, loading fac- 
tors, vibration periods, and possi- 
ble effects of vibration on the vital 
parts in service are made. After all 
this is done, actual strength tests 
to breaking point should be scien- 
tifically conducted on the first 
model. 

After all this is completed, a 
grueling, actual operation, proving 
test should be run, under Govern- 
ment supervision, on the first 
model before the ships are placed 
into construction on a production 
basis. 

During this actual operation 
proving test on the first model, it 
should be piloted by regular air- 
line pilots, and they should make 
daily réports to the designing en- 
gineers as to the performance of 
the equipment in regular service 
and operating under all kinds of 
weather, field, and load conditions. 

From these reports, and all of 
the previous careful and very ne- 


Go head, Mr. 


Can 


the 


| cessary work, the engineers 
then complete the design of 
first model before going into ap. 
tual production and place th 
equipment on the air lines. Thi, 
is all necessary in the interest of 
public safety. 


In other words, the air ling 
should not be an experimenta| 
ground. The equipment should hp 
thoroughly tested and proved be. 
fore it is placed on the air line. 


New Controls 

At several of the previous hea). 
ings, there was some discussioy 
about flaps and new controls that 
have been put on air liners, and | 
have prepared a model here t 
show you what a landing flap js, 
That (indicating) is a wing, nor. 
mally. 


The Chairman: The piece of 
pasteboard you hold in your hand 
represents a wing? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, that is half 
a wing. For instance, what would 
be on one side of the body of ap 
air liner. And the landing flap js 
this (indicating). 

The Chairman: 
at the rear edge? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. The thing 
moves in this direction (indicat. 
ing). 

The Chairman: I see. 

Mr. Behncke: They use that to 
slow up their speed in landing, 
These landing flaps are operated 
from the cockpit. That is what js 
known as a split-flap arrangement, 
and it slows up the speed when a 
plane lands, but there are some 
things about this arrangement, too, 
that are yet unknown. 

You see, the tail follows along 
back here (indicating). 

This (indicating) is the stabil- 
izer. When these landing flaps 
(indicating) are all the way down, 
there is a turbulence of air caused 
in here, which places the controls 
back here (indicating) more or les: 
in a vacuum, and it is all right as 
long as you have got the motor 
running. The motor is fastened 
here (indicating). As long as that 
is running, it creates an air cur 
rent over these controls back here, 
but when this motor dies com- 
pletely and the pilot puts his flap 
down, there is a question as to 
whether he still under certain con- 
ditions maintains control. 

That is the trouble with all of 
these new devices. They should be 
thoroughly tested under every pos 
sible conceivable condition before 
they are actually placed on the air 
liners allowed to carry passengers, 
from the standpoint of safety. 

This (indicating) is the stabil 
izer. 

The Chairman: You have now 
another piece of cardboard which 
represents the stabilizer? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes. That is the 
stabilizer, and these are the flip 
pers (indicating). They are what 
causes the plane to go up and 
down and are pilot-controlled. 

Now, “trimming a plane” is ad- 
justing your stabilizer so that it 
flies level without any pressure on 
the control arrangement in the 
pilots’ hands. For many years we 
trimmed a plane by moving the 
| stabilizer up and down, and the 
stabilizer adjusting control was in 
the cockpit. 

Now, most of the air liners have 
a fixed stabilizer and they trim the 
planes by these little flettner con- 
trol arrangements which I think 
they borrowed from steamship de- 
sign. 

The way that works, they pul 
these little flettners (indicating) 
up by means of a control in the 
cockpit, and the pressure of the 
air from there (indicating) forces 
the flettners down and, you seé, 
you carry your load on your fiett- 
ners here and on the rear end of 
your stabilizer. 

Mr. Behncke’s testimony beforé 
Senator Copeland’s Committee will 
be continued in the July issue of 
The AIR LINE PILOT. 


It is the device 
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